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ROOSTAM, THE GAME-COCK. 1 

BY J. F. SCHELTEMA. 

The Malays of the Padang Highlands in Sumatra are born cock- 
fighters. But for a main of game-fowls, arranged to take place near 
the beautiful lake of Maninju, sweet, pretty Rai'ssa would be at home 
instead of on the road between Matoor and Pasar Lawang. 

It is early, between eight and ten, the hour specified in native speech 
as most propitious for spreading out the rice in the hull to dry. The 
people of the Lowlands, truly, would call it late, seeing that they ob- 
serve much earlier hours for going to market and the transaction of 
business because the sun makes them. In the cool Highlands, how- 
ever, there is no such fear of the burning Eye of Day. 

The road leads through coffee-gardens and here and there a primi- 
tive sugar-plantation with the old-fashioned mill, worked by hand or 
by a yoke of oxen. Farther away the watered rice-fields are watched 
over by giant mountains in the hazy distance. Everywhere, in the 
valleys and on the hills, mother earth lifts up her opulence to the 
favoring light of heaven, which descends in the glory of a new-born 
tropical day. 

It is not considered proper for young girls to attend market-places, 
where conversation is held of such meaning, where people are en- 
countered of such an adventurous disposition as ought to be met 
only by men and old women who know something of the world and 
its ugly snares. But Rai'ssa, though the child of a well-to-do mother, 
yea, living in a house with gables pointed upward like horns, the 
exclusive privilege of the free-born Malay, — Rai'ssa is all for new ideas. 
She has been a pupil of the native school at Matoor, where six gurus, 
appointed by the Dutch Government, instruct some two hundred 
children, among whom are already fifteen girls. Female emancipa- 
tion is beginning to spread around the lake of Maninju! And Ra'issa 
has still another excuse, quite sufficient in her opinion if maidenly 
coyness may come to the rescue of old-time institutions: Rai'ssa is 
in love. 

Behold her, then, brown but comely, her dark red scarf, embroidered 
with gold, folded over her head after the manner of the daughters of 
the land; her eyes, black and bright, brighter yet by the effect of a 
blue powder rubbed into the lower lids, haughtily looking down upon 
the other women, who trot to the market loaded with baskets of 

1 All rights reserved by author. 
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merchandise. Rai'ssa is proud; proud of her mother's standing in 
her village; proud of her fine clothes, of the gold bracelets on her 
wrists, of the gold rings in her ears, while everybody knows that at 
home she keeps even more golden treasure, to be admired at every 
feast, — gold pins to keep her hair smooth and a gold diadem, the 
envy of all her friends. Rai'ssa is a girl of consequence and proud of 
it indeed, very proud, but most proud in the affection of Roostam, 
surnamed the Game-Cock. 

Roostam, a dare-devil sort of a young fellow, did not get that nick- 
name for nothing. Apart from his natural proclivity to cock-fighting 
as a Sumatran Malay and, more particularly, as a scion of the family 
which has held the record for the raising of game-fowl in the whole 
country from time immemorial, his maternal uncle, Haji Yusoof, 
being the greatest authority on everything connected with the sport, 
far and near in the Highlands and in the Lowlands too, Roostam him- 
self is the veriest game-cock among men. Though generous and kind- 
hearted, his friends and acquaintances know him to be quick at taking 
offence. He does not suffer any one to slight his interests or, worse 
still, his pretensions. He is a free-born man, a stickler for the Malay 
code of etiquette ; his young, hot blood rebels against even the thought 
of compromise; his kris lives next door to his ire. 

When the old women of the village found out that a match between 
Roostam and Rai'ssa was a foregone conclusion, they warned their 
daughters and grand-daughters against him with all their might, 
calling him a scapegrace, a dangerous wild bull in the herd, who sooner 
or later would get himself and all his kin into trouble, and the girls 
assented with faces suggestive of sour grapes for secretly they admired 
Roostam as the flower of chivalry and manly excellence, and they 
hated Rai'ssa, whose success with him exasperated them. The old 
men, too, thinking of their own youth or what they made themselves 
believe that their own youth had been, cherished Roostam's exploits 
in their hearts and yarned about the vigor of past ages revived in his 
person. 

Especially Haji Yusoof, who had travelled, improving his knowledge 
by the pilgrimage to Mecca, and through that feat, together with his 
unequalled experience in the matter of game-fowl, had become a 
personage of influence, extended his protection to Roostam, as indeed he 
should, being the lad's maternal uncle. The fundamental principle 
of all social institutions on the West Coast of Sumatra is the succes- 
sion by inheritance according to the rules of a strict matrilineal descent. 
The Malay family, in the narrower sense of the word, consists there of 
the mother with her offspring. The father does not belong to it; his 
relationship to his brothers and sisters is of far more consequence than 
his relationship to his wife and children. And since he is not a member 
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of the social group they constitute, he cannot be its head. The duties 
and privileges attached to that position devolve upon the eldest brother 
of his wife, the eldest maternal uncle of his children, called their 
mammak. 

On her way to Pasar Lawang, Rai'ssa passes a trail which leads her 
through a coffee-plantation to the place where she knows that a cock- 
fight is on. True, the Government has prohibited that kind of sport, 
but then Sumatra is, like the rest of the Dutch East Indies, a country 
of ordinances not enforced and regulations not attended to. Wherever 
the police raise a cry about cock-fighting, something more lies behind 
it than the cock-fighting itself, — a native vendetta or a native quarrel 
of some sort, or simply a native desire to worry the Dutch officials. 
Since, however, the written law must be respected, at any rate by the 
minions of the law, if not in fact at least in outward appearance, the 
cock-fights are removed from the market-places to more secluded 
nooks and corners, an arrangement quite satisfactory to the said 
minions, who indulge in the national pastime without further re- 
serve, as every one else does, and engage their game-fowls to be pitted 
either by their own hands or by proxy. So it happened in the case 
of a native police-officer, by common consent called murei, which is 
the name of a bird with an unmelodious, unpleasant squeak. The 
nickname was aptly bestowed as Malay nicknames always are. A 
stranger in the land, a man from Bencoolen, thrown upon the country 
by the influence of an official who put him on the police force in con- 
sideration of personal services, Murei had established his reputation 
as a sneak, not to be trusted on any account and a braggart withal. 
He found pleasure in lifting his voice against the breed of game-fowls 
that were the glory of Roostam and Roostam's mammak, Haji Yusoof. 
The battle now in progress was planned to cure him of his pluming 
himself as the possessor of a cock, brought all the way from Padang, 
which, he boasted, could kill in single combat all the game-cocks be- 
tween the lake of Maninju and the lake of Singkarah. This morning 
that valorous bird was to step forward against Roostam's favorite. 

Feeling much interested, Rai'ssa has eagerly watched the prepara- 
tion for the odd fights that are to follow the main as far as game- 
fowls from Matoor may take part. She has witnessed the infinite 
care bestowed on the separation of the fat cocks from the middling 
and the middling from the lean before their being cooped and, after 
the necessary purging of the fat ones, before their being put to their 
diet. She has followed the sparring exercises, the providing of the 
spears with muffs, the minute, periodical examination of the feathers, 
the beak, the eyes, to see if the fowls are in good health. And then, 
three days before the battle, at the auspicious hour set for the removal 
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of the fighters to the scene of their future great deeds, she attended the 
last probing of their temper and listened to the animated debates, 
the endless discussions as to whether they were game or not and which 
one was most game and how the chances stood, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

Meanwhile Roostam had trained his cock with the utmost assiduity 
under the guidance of his mammak, Haji Yusoof. All that time of 
anxious care he hardly allowed Rai'ssa to come near him; but as it 
concerned a matter of so much moment, she bore him no ill will for 
being neglected. Sharing his enthusiasm she resigned herself and her 
unescorted walk to Pasar Lawang, inconsistent with the habitual 
reserve of a maiden of her rank and station, has no other purpose than 
to learn the issue of the battle immediately after its having been 
fought for, surely, the very first thing its promoters will do is to send 
word to the market-place where the itinerant tradesmen are await- 
ing the news to spread it through the whole district as far as 
Bukit Tinggi. It would be a calamity indeed if a game-cock of 
Haji Yusoof's breed, in Roostam 's hands, lost against a Padang cock 
in the hands of a man from Bencoolen, and Murei at that. Raissa's 
excitement running higher and higher, her expectations are, however, 
of the very best. 

Hearing steps behind her and some one calling her by her name, 
she turns round to see Roostam's mammak coming up, extremely 
venerable in his regulation dress of a haji, 1 with a tuft of sparse white 
hair under his chin. He reads the question in her eyes and tells her 
that, at the time he left the pit, they were still at the preliminaries. 
Rai'ssa thinks it strange that Roostam's mammak has not waited for 
the end; yet she ventures no direct inquiry. But soon she under- 
stands that something is amiss, when informed of Murei's determina- 
tion to stay away himself and be represented by one of his underlings. 
Haji Yusoof does not say so but Rai'ssa feels that he suspects foul 
play and, being of the elect, declines to get mixed up in the affray 
which is likely to follow. Haji Yusoof holds an office of responsibility 
as the chief of the kampong Lawang and, therefore, though of all 
cock-fights his heart goes out to this special one, he deems it desirable, 
with a view to possible consequences of possible happenings, that he 
be able to say: I was not in it. 

Solicitous to please Roostam's mammak as women, brown or white, 
are always eager to please whenever it can further some ultimate 
purpose, Rai'ssa lets Haji Yusoof pass before her and walks behind him 
to Pasar Lawang. 

The venerable-looking Haji Yusoof is a great talker as indeed all 
Sumatra Malays are, but now he keeps silent and, having reached his 

1 One who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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dwelling, where he bids Rai'ssa enter with him for a chat with his 
womenfolk, he goes straight up to where his ketitiran hangs in its 
cage, suspended from a roof-beam, and takes it down, putting it 
beside him. The natives are very fond of pigeons, in particular of 
some kinds that live wild in the woods, as the ketitiran and the punei, 
which are caught and tamed and then become the constant companions 
of their owners. Haji Yusoof's ketitiran is a famous one, reputed to 
bring extraordinary luck. As a matter of fact, Haji Yusoof prospers 
exceedingly in a worldly sense, harvesting from many rice-fields. 

Very soon quite a number of callers drop in, anxious to hear about 
the cock-fight which, for some reason or other, they are not able to 
attend; anxious also to let their own fowl profit by Haji Yusoof's 
advice. They have made it a habit on Monday, the market day at 
Kampong Lawang, to consult Haji Yusoof in that way when visiting 
the pasar for their weekly purchases. People travel even from Bukit 
Tinggi and Padang Panjang, yea, from Bua and Solok, to avail them- 
selves of his skill in dealing with the maladies and disorders that fowl, 
especially game-fowl, are heir to. 

On the main battle, now raging between the cocks of Roostam and 
his opponent, Haji Yusoof has not much to say, and his visitors per- 
ceive very soon that the subject is better dismissed in his presence. 
But he readily imparts his superior wisdom in the treatment of such 
ailments among poultry as indigestion, costiveness, diarrhoea, fever, 
asthma, gout, consumption, inflammation of the eye, obstruction of 
the nostrils, melancholy or moping, rheumatism or lifts, with use- 
ful hints about moulting, loss of feathers, vermin, etc., thrown in. 
A man from Bua has brought with him an old rheumatic rooster and 
the younger females of Haji Yusoof's household derive great amuse- 
ment from the spectacle of this bird, once a game-cock of some re- 
nown, strutting round, lifting its legs high and putting them down with 
care, stiff in limbs and joints, as if it were marching to the sound of 
the solemn march sometimes heard at Bukit Tinggi when the soldiers, 
in garrison at Fort de Kock, turn out for a military funeral. 

After treating this patient, Haji Yusoof examines the sick-looking 
eyes, nostrils and mouth of a hen with ruffled feathers, that is suffering 
from roup, breathing laboriously, and he advises to give her plenty of 
fresh air, to grease her swollen head every morning before sunrise, to 
hide her from the moon. Thereupon a bad case of pip claims his 
attention and he warns against unclean food and muddy water, and 
prescribes a dose of pepper, administered with coconut-oil or, if that 
proves insufficient, the cutting off, as a last resort, of the tip of the 
tongue. Almost forgetting the cock-fight in his endeavors to sustain 
his reputation as a breeder and physician of poultry, he expatiates 
upon a remedy against the gapes, somewhat heroic but recommended 
by long experience. . . . 
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Ra'issa, impatient to learn the result of the battle, slips out to the 
pasar proper (i.e., the place where the pakan or market is held), 
cunningly calculating that, as soon as anything positive becomes 
known, it will be proclaimed there first of all. Picking her way to 
the enclosure of peace, a spot marked off by flat stones standing on 
end, where formerly the elders used to meet in council and to preside 
over the bull-fights, cock-fights and other such amusements before the 
Government stepped in to forbid them, — picking her way between 
the little booths whose owners deal in the produce of the land and 
articles of daily use in Malay households, she meets many acquaint- 
ances, mostly old women for the reason already referred to. If 
anything, the marriageable girls of the Padang Highlands are even 
more shy about showing themselves in public than those of other Malay 
lands. Little girls, however, run about in plenty and several of them, 
children of poor mothers who squat at the roadside with the fruit of 
their gardens for sale, offer kopi daoen to the thirsty, a concoction of 
the leaves of the coffee-shrub. Too poor to drink real coffee while 
tending the richest of coffee-plantations, they have to leave the berries 
and beans alone after picking them for export oversea. 

Ra'issa does not worry about such things when she finds herself 
in the pasar, which is no less a delight to the native fair ones than are 
the pretentious shops of Rijswijk and Noordwijk at Batavia to their 
sisters of the ruling race. Ra'issa worries about Roostam, the Game- 
Cock, though, for all that, she cannot help admiring the printed cotton 
goods temptingly displayed by merchants from Padang, trashy stuff, 
imported from Europe as a cheap substitute for the fine but expensive 
bajus and sarongs and slendangs of silk and gold lace, the pride of the 
Highland damsels in days of yore, finery altogether out of the financial 
reach of the present generation, save of a few who carry them as 
heirlooms. 

A few strangers stroll about, their respective habitats being indicated 
by their raiment in a countiy where, if not the material, at least the 
cut, with purely local variations, has remained stationary from the 
time when Parapatih Sabateng of Body Chiniago and Kiahy Tumang- 
gangan of Kota Pilihan, in the picturesque valley of Priangan Padang 
Panjang, laid the foundation of the Malay institutions as they con- 
tinue up to this day, notwithstanding sharp conflicts between western 
innovations and the hadat, the ancient, unwritten law. The men of 
Agam, who frown at the naked legs of their brethren that hail from the 
XIII Kotas, can be recognized by their long inexpressibles, and Ra'issa 
notices even one or two visitors in Acheh-trousers, very wide and 
loose from the hips down. They make her think of a fellow who lately 
has courted Roostam 's company, at night for he avoids the light of 
day, gossip marking him as a deserter from the Dutch army in close 
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touch with the malcontents that are opposing the regular troops in 
Korinchy, and sent in quest of able men for reinforcement of the 
marauding bands in the North. As to the women who throng the 
market at Lawang, the strangers among them are still more easily 
distinguishable, and those of the XIII Kotas, accustomed to arrange 
their hair in braids, heartily despise the kondeh, the more or less elabo- 
rate knot adopted by all the rest. The children, most of them with 
noses in sad need of wiping, wear their hair — boys (under the age of 
the head-covering) as well as girls — in most comical little plaits, 
five for the free-born and four for the common raff. 

As noon approaches with the sun high up in the sky, Rai'ssa can 
hardly master her agitation. Where she passes, the old women eye 
her maliciously and whisper of Roostam's girl possessing a pusar, 
a birth-mark — they know it for certain — which will make him who 
marries her or even aspires to her hand, unlucky in all his dealings. 
Signs and marks on women, horses and pigeons, portending good 
luck or bad luck to husbands or owners, are an ever welcome theme 
for discussion. 

" Look at her," says one of the hags, " look at her as she goes there, 
proud of her finery. I am sorry for Roostam!" 

" And the old man, Roostam's mammak," says another, " who ought 
to know and yet encourages his passion for this ill-omened daughter of 
calamity!" 

"What is the will of Haji Yusoof against the will of the young 
game-cock?" 

" And why then does he carry his head so high, wise in forebodings 
and pusars and krimans, 1 if he cannot stay the evil that comes to his 
own?" 

"Hide thy envy as closely as the wrinkles of age hide thy good 
looks," some one chimes in, making all the bystanders laugh. 

The gossips look up. It is the dubalang, one of the elders of the 
village, who continues: 

" It is coming to a fine pass indeed when the orang banyak (the plebs) 
give the orang patoob (the upper ten) a free ride on their tongues." 

" Next thing," remarks a waggish youth, " they will find fault with 
all the good things the Company 2 promises and does not do." 

This speech meets with applause from the lad's friends among those 
who are gathering round, but the more advised look grave and the 
dubalang answers : 

"Thou, wait till thy turn of speaking arrives with thy tooth of 
discernment!" 

1 Marks and signs of good and bad luck. 

2 In speaking of the present Government, the natives still have the East India Company 
in mind. 
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Meanwhile at the cockpit, in a sheltered nook off the road, excite- 
ment began to run high. For the main battle, in which the game- 
cock of Roostam was to be pitted against the game-cock of Murei, 
the latter had failed to appear. The crowd waited with murmuring 
and growing discontent until at last a messenger from Murei arrived 
with his bird and the information that he withdrew his patronage. 
He had bethought himself of the Government prohibition against cock- 
fighting and, suddenly mindful of his duty as a police-officer, de- 
clined to countenance the game. Not to disappoint the many then 
and there assembled to witness the battle, he had nevertheless con- 
descended to send his rooster, permitting them to let it take part as 
previously arranged, with only this proviso that it was to fight not 
under his name but under the name of his wakil (substitute), accom- 
panied by quite a number of followers, most of them no free-born 
Malays, strangers to the country, adventurers of evil repute, a sorry 
pack. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Haji Yusoof , suspecting foul play, 
left the battleground, not however before giving a piece of advice to 
Roostam, with a parting glance at Roostam's game-cock, which looked 
somewhat depressed as if it had been tampered with. The wings and 
the tail, to be sure, were not cut shorter than they ought to have been 
and the joints appeared all right, but the animal's general weariness 
suggested the idea of poison. Knowing the youngster's temper, Haji 
Yusoof did not speak of it but the thought had occurred to Roostam 
himself and did not dispose him to calm reasoning when Murei's wakil, 
after Haji Yusoof 's departure, proposed with the utmost impudence 
that the handling of his fowl be left to the contending party. 

Meeting, of course, the strongest opposition, this absurd proposal 
gave rise to a lengthy discussion and the bystanders, later on, in the 
light of subsequent events, freely expressed their opinion that such an 
intermezzo was the real purpose of the claim put forward because it 
would be helpful in giving the drug, administered to Roostam's bird, 
the necessary time to operate. It soon became evident to every one 
that something was wrong with the Highland favorite. Roostam's 
friends declared openly that his fowl had been doctored, and tried to 
persuade him to retire from the main, while others goaded him to 
the extremity of his pride in their reluctance to lose the chance of 
a contest between the distasteful Murei and the young hero of the 
district, for the fight between the roosters was essentially a fight be- 
tween their owners and the interests they represented. 

Roostam was worked up to a dangerous pitch of excitement and 
this dark young fellow with his fierce eyes, supple and strong, quick 
and nimble in his movements, fully deserved the nickname that had 
been given to him, among men no less keen on proving his mettle in 

vol. 32. — no. 124. — 21. 
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any combat offered to him, than a game-cock in condition among 
poultry. 

But his bird, alas! the pride of all the countryside, was clearly not 
in condition and when, at length, after wearisome exceptions, Murei's 
■wakil consented to the birds being weighed, preparatory to the 
great encounter, no coaxing or urging, no spurring prevailed upon the 
animal to show fight. Then it was also discovered that Murei's 
game-cock had been gaffed in a fashion strictly prohibited by the 
regulations as highly unfair to the opposite party, which engendered 
a new dispute between the backers of Roostam and the backers of 
Murei, the latter pretending that Roostam had lost because his cock 
refused battle, the former insisting upon the fact that Murei's cock 
would have been debarred anyway. The umpire, a man from Matoor, 
decided in favor of Roostam, whereupon Murei's men withdrew, 
every one of them declining to stay for the games which were to follow 
the main, after having demanded in vain that the case be referred 
to another umpire, chosen on the spot from those present. 

The withdrawal of the Murei crew caused no sorrow and, while 
Roostam nursed his cock without saying a word but white with rage 
under his brown skin, the owners of the other birds that were to com- 
pete, prepared them for the odd fights. Taking turns, each cocker, 
fowl in hand, went to his station to set his bird, sharply eyeing his 
adversary for no one is allowed to assist in the fight after it has been 
declared on, either to encourage or to discourage, save to avail him- 
self of the privilege to relieve a rooster which has landed on its 
back. 

The stirring sensations of the game made those who experienced 
them almost forget what had happened to the champion, defender 
of the country's honor against all comers. Closely pressing round, 
squatting after the manner of the land, they grew highly agita- 
ted over the gallant behavior of two cocks that proved very evenly 
matched and took a long time to decide between victory and defeat. 
The birds renewed the attack vigorously after every separation, 
viciously slashing round with their armed spurs, flying up with ruffled 
feathers, struggling to get behind each other for a final assault in the 
rear. Some of the most admiring ascribed their endurance to the 
fact of their having been breasted according to the highest require- 
ments of the art ; others, critically inclined, considered it an effect of 
bad heeling. Anyhow, the victory was hotly contested ; no more odds 
were accepted ; the timorous hedged their bets — everybody had money 
on, this way or that, in the majority of cases more than he could afford 
to lose and the gamblers hung in suspense. 

Roostam himself, with a scowl on his face and his sick pet in his 
lap, was being carried away by the general emotion when, raising 
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his eyes at the sound of nearing footsteps, he suddenly jumped to 
his feet. Murei, his enemy, stood before him, surrounded by the 
men who a few moments before were so disagreeably noisy as the 
backers of that despised trickster's Lowland cock. The boys set to 
watch the approaches to the pit, had left their posts to gratify their 
curiosity and thus it happened that Murei with his gang found the 
road open and safe. The crowd hardly took notice of him in the 
growing agitation of the fight. Murei was a policeman but what of 
that? Had he not pitted a cock himself, even for the main battle, 
the very same morning? 

Roostam, however, felt that Murei meant business, that he intended 
either to profit by the law being transgressed so as to gain an advantage 
in their personal feud, or simply to avenge himself for the barring out 
of his bird, the victory having been adjudged to the Highlands, 
notwithstanding his treacherous ruse. But if Roostam's feathered 
champion refused battle, Roostam did not and growled in defiance : 

" You in uniform? In the uniform of the Company? Don't 
you know that the Company does not countenance cock-fighting?" 

" I know it and that is why I am here: to stop this game and 
to arrest you, my fine game-cock." 

The incriminated sports thought first that he jested but he proved 
to be in dead earnest and, while some began stealing away, the others 
jeered him: 

" Come! Come now! And how about that bird of yours, pitted 
by your wakil?" 

" A liar who says so! Where is my bird? Where is my wakil?" 

" Do you pretend to deny that the fellows you are this moment 
hiding behind, came here this morning, sent by you to pit your Padang 
crower against my Highland beauty?" asked Roostam with glittering 
eyes. 

" These men are the men I sent this morning to report all about 
your cock-fight to me and they will be used as witnesses against you." 

" Lying witnesses and you a lying son of a Bencoolen. . . ." 
Roostam advanced : 

" Step out from behind your spies, you cur, and take me if you 
want me!" 

An old man, seeing that all the trouble was only between Roostam 
and Murei, and desirous to compromise, took the young fellow by the 
sleeve of his jacket and whispered to him : 

" We will settle with Murei. You skip!" 

Roostam shook him off: 

" I will settle for myself. Let him come and take me!" 

Murei still delayed executing his threat though he repeated that, 
being in the Company's service, he had to stop the cock-fight. 
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A voice replied by quoting an old Malay adage, playing upon Murei's 
name to signify that his reference to the Company's orders was counted 
by those present as an empty tale, not worth any consideration. 

And another spoke up : 

" Well, you have stopped the fight, what do you want more?" 

" I want my prisoner, the principal of the fight." 

" Come and take me!" said Roostam again. " Come and take me 
if you dare!" 

They all taunted Murei, who urged his men to arrest Roostam: 

" Come, Murei, bird of the delectable voice, come and take him!" 
Nobody stirred. 

" Skip! " repeated the old man. 

" Well," continued Roostam, " if you won't come to me, I'll go to 
you, you scurvy dog, and spit in your face!" 

Quick as lightning, Roostam, the Game-Cock, unsheathed his kris 
and leaped upon his enemy, spitting in the hateful face, while he sent 
the cold, blue steel right to the man's heart. Then he turned round to 
Murei's underlings, who had jumped back, beginning to cry amok, 
and he said, disappearing in the jungle: 

" Now take me!" 

Raissa, waiting in the market-place of Lawang, is getting nervous 
under the strain of the cock-fight lasting so provokingly long. The 
sun has already sunk half way down the sky and still no tidings. 
Surely there must be something amiss and she remembers the Govern- 
ment injunctions against the sport, but then is not Murei, the police- 
officer, one of the principals? 

She has sought the shade of a booth kept by a dealer in woman's 
apparel, who stands haggling with an old dame, a sharp customer. 
He reminds her of days long past, when his stock in trade consisted 
of hand-woven goods, of silk and gold brocade, while now there is no 
money even to buy the cheap, poor, imitation fabrics from over the 
sea at prices he lays under the obligation to cut down to the ridiculous: 

" My grandfather," he says, " amassed wealth in this trade, and my 
father was able to keep it, but I shall be bankrupt ere long, selling be- 
low cost, and yet to live I have to sell." 

" So it is with all of us," groans the crone. "What we had, is far 
behind us and what we have, is less than nothing. I offer thee what 
I said for this piece of goods." 

" Plague on the Company that takes and talks fine and never makes 
any return! If thou must have this piece of goods for thy grand- 
daughter, who is going to be married as thou sayest, I cannot deny 
thee, but thou art working my ruin." 

" I think that I might have the same stuff even for less, of certain 
dealers I know at Bukit Tinggi and Payacombo." 
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" I take the Prophet for a witness that thou laborest under a mis- 
apprehension! Though the white merchants of Padang have their 
agents everywhere in the land to undersell us, whose business it has 
been to supply this commodity from father to son, for innumerable 
generations, yet none of them is able to beat my prices. And let it 
not be rumored about that I agreed to the sum thou hast named, for 
everybody would come and solicit the same kindness and rob me of 
my goods! Indeed, it is robbery to exact such dealings! Neverthe- 
less, most venerable mother, this being intended for thy grand- 
daughter, who is to marry " 

The philanthropist's eloquence is checked by the passing of a boy, 
who cries something which creates great consternation all over the 
market. The merchants leave their merchandise and gather in groups 
with their customers. In the confusion of voices Rai'ssa distinguishes 
that the cock-fighters have been surprised and that Roostam, refusing 
to be taken prisoner, has killed Murei. She hurries to the house of 
Haji Yusoof. He, if any one, will know whether Roostam has made 
good his escape. 

Haji Yusoof's house is closed. The curious, who rightly suppose 
with Rai'ssa that Roostam's mammak will have the first and best 
information as to his course and plans after the scrape at the cockpit, 
are refused admission. Haji Yusoof, so an attendant tells them, can- 
not be disturbed in his mid-day nap; he has been sleeping since noon; 
the report, current in the market-place, has not yet reached him; 
Haji Yusoof knows nothing. 

The curious understand. Roostam's mammak, to be sure, will 
see his nephew out of this trouble without openly showing his hand. 
And they approve. Roostam, the Game-Cock, doing ten times better 
than winning the main in the cockpit, has rid them of Murei, the odious, 
punishing him for going so far in his boastful pretensions as to set a 
vile Padang rooster against the game-fowl of the Highlands. Roostam 
rises high in their esteem and no one entertains for a moment the idea 
of his being apprehended for the deed. They agree that Haji Yusoof 
lies under an obligation to keep him concealed in the rimbu gedang 
(the great jungle as distinguished from the rimbu ketek, the little 
jungle), until the affair is forgotten or he can be spirited away. 

Rai'ssa, being on terms of intimacy with the women of Haji Yusoof's 
household, has slipped in and found Roostam's mammak wide awake, 
considering ways and means. She asks him, with a failing heart, 
what he intends to do in this most serious affair, and he answers : 

" Nothing but deliver Roostam to the commandoor x as soon as he 
is caught." 

1 The local appellation of the contrdleur, the official who in the Civil Service ranks 
next to the assistant-resident. 
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Rai'ssa, greatly agitated, stands aghast at this answer of Roostam's 
mammak. 

" But so far he is not caught," adds the haji. 

" And will he be caught?" 

Haji Yusoof looks her straight in the eyes and then, affecting the 
speech he has heard at Mecca, as he is accustomed to do on grave 
occasions, waives further questions with pious commonplace : 

" The secrets of the future are with the Most High, the Most 
Merciful and Compassionate." 

Ra'fssa's short interview with Haji Yusoof has made it clear to her 
that Roostam will not be handed over to the retribution of the rigorous 
and withal strangely complicated law of the white men. On that 
score she is satisfied. His safety, however, requires also that he be 
shielded from the vengeance of Murei's clique and if he has to leave 
for a while, she wants to see him before he goes and say good-by. 
Therefore she resolves not to return to Matoor for the time being, but 
to stay at Haji Yusoof's house where doubtless ere long his hiding- 
place will be known. 

Keenly watchful on the steps that lead to the door of Haji Yusoof's 
dwelling, which is built on piles, according to the custom of the land; 
on the alert to intercept the expected messenger from the fugitive to 
his mammak, Rai'ssa hears some one whispering her name. The voice 
comes from behind a rice-shed and there she perceives a boy, ten or 
eleven years old, who bids her follow the path from the village to the 
little market-place near the lake and wait at the pillar set by the 
triangulation service. There he will meet her again, by Roostam's 
command, and he urges her to set out at once, warning her not to 
ask or answer any questions concerning the Game-Cock's whereabouts. 
He himself has been charged to inform Haji Yusoof. 

The boy is known to Rai'ssa as one of the first disciples of afaqir 
recently arrived in the neighborhood to open a school and teach re- 
ligion. Obeying him, she observes punctiliously the directions given 
her in the name of Roostam and reaches the triangulation pillar to 
the left of the road where it slopes down to the beach in sharp descent. 
To avoid the risk of meeting curious acquaintances in the little market- 
place on the right, she sits down among the high ferns that cover the 
hill-top overlooking the sheet of water deep down, the lovely lake of 
Maninju. 

It is now late in the afternoon but somehow or other the clouds 
that roll on from the South with the heat of day to veil its loveliness 
after the sun has smiled upon it and taken possession in passionate 
embrace, — somehow or other the clouds are tardy in gathering on 
the hills. Silent and tranquil the lake lies as it lay when the ardent 
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lover withdrew, its surface shining like a polished shield of bronze 
engraved in strange design, long strips and whirls of water- weeds 
framing the reflections of the blue sky and the steep, wooded banks. 
The islands of Moko Moko, near the mouth of the Batang Antokan, 
the eastern ridges that run out to Tanjong Padang, rest dreamily in 
the last splendor of glorious light and when at last the clouds do come, 
throwing a belt of white round waving green, invading the plain to 
the North, they leave a gleamy dimness trailing over the trees, over 
the houses of Baju and Anam Kota half hidden among the klapah- 
plantations. And still they come, airy flakes before a curtain of mist. 
Where the lake has been, in the depth below, nothing but hazy waves 
of vapor, rising higher and higher, hiding even the fire-mountains far 
away, the giants that lift their heads to guard the broad valleys from 
sea to sea. 

The view of Lake Maninju from this spot, from the triangulation 
pillar, is perhaps still more striking than from the little pavilion, built 
expressly for a belvedere on the top of one of the steep hills that close 
it in, but Ra'issa is not in a mood to enjoy the beauty of her surround- 
ings. She waits and waits and does not notice how the people to the 
right of the road, between their buying and selling, point their fingers 
at her: the girl of Roostam, the girl of the Game-Cock who has 
killed Murei — they know the whole story. 

A kindly old woman, who is selling salt, takes pity on her and in- 
vites her to the bamboo shed she occupies, saying that for somebody's 
sake she ought not to expose herself too much : 

" The greater the danger, the greater must be the caution and 
where they find the loving bird, there they will look for its mate." 

Then the old woman begins to complain of the stress of the times, 
a general complaint. Is she not compelled, at her age, to gain her 
living by fetching salt from Bukit Tinggi and carry it all the way to the 
lake of Maninju? And still she has occasion to call herself lucky be- 
cause she is able to keep body and soul together by saving others the 
trouble of journeying many miles to the Government salt-store for 
a week's provision or sometimes less. 

Ra'issa turns but an inattentive ear to the mournful tale of the mum- 
bling crone who, when darkness falls, gathers her baskets together 
and leaves for home. The little market-place lies deserted now. 
Beneath, the enshrouded lake; overhead, the glimmering of the stars. 
Fear and weariness oppress the lonely girl as the night creeps on. 
At last she hears a stealthy step approaching. It is the boy, Roos- 
tam's messenger to Haji Yusoof, who instructed her to bide further 
developments at the triangulation pillar. 

Ra'issa arises and follows him in the gloom along a trail that leads 
them through wood and underbrush to a teratak, a clearing with an 
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enclosure for coralling the cattle of the village near by. Two or three 
other boys are lying around a large fire, lighted to keep the tigers 
off; seemingly fast asleep, they take no notice of the new-comers. 
Her guide precedes her to a rudely constructed hut, the door and 
windows of which are wide open, and there, having entered, she finds 
four persons together, three men and a woman. In the glare of the 
fire outside, she recognizes one of the men as Roostam. Nobody 
greets her and she, too, says not a word as she squats down beside the 
woman, Roostam's mother, who sits muttering incantations. Roos- 
tam's mother, the sister of Haji Yusoof, prides herself no less than he 
does upon their descent from a fighting family, true to the hadat, 
a family very conspicuous in the Padri War, the last effort of the 
Malays of the Padang Highlands to regain their independence; and 
Roostam's mother possesses many a secret descended through cen- 
turies from eldest daughter to eldest daughter, many a charm of the 
highest value on trying occasions. She is a fierce sort of a woman. 
Fierceness runs in the blood of her clan and Roostam's spirit shows 
plainly the truth of the saying that, in breeding, it is the hen as much 
as the cock which determines the temper of the chick. 

At arm's length before her on the ground stands a cage with a 
pigeon in it. Raissa knows it by the embroidered covering; it is 
Haji Yusoof's and she infers that the old man must be near, the 
mammak watching over his charge. 

The incantations give way to prayer, several ayats of the Quran 
being recited in succession by an unfamiliar voice, while the others 
respond in a drone: " Amin! Amin! " 

Raissa surmises the leader to be the fagir, the new religious teacher, 
which explains how one of the youths of the school just opened 
came to act as her guide. And when the second stranger, after prayer 
has ceased, speaks to Roostam of the joys of the holy war against the 
infidels, she recognizes him as the deserter from the Dutch army who, 
though donning Acheh-trousers, affects the Batavia-lock over the ear 
and a pronounced Batavia-accent, ce-ing his a's. 

It becomes evident to Raissa that they are inciting Roostam, the 
Game-Cock, to battle. The deserter, who arrived from Korinchy, 
she remembers, is on his way to Acheh, propagating the good cause, 
and Roostam, being in trouble, seems perfectly willing to extricate 
himself by a course altogether in his line: war to the knife against the 
white men that send fellows like Murei to harass and annoy the 
real lords of the soil — plague on the cur and his employers! 

And the fagir promises success : the Moslemin are destined to rule 
in this life the nations of the earth as in the life to come they are des- 
tined for everlasting bliss. 

And Roostam's mother dwells upon the traditions of the family, 
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upon the exploits of its members at Bonjol, where the mamtnak of his 
mammak was killed on the side of the Padri under Tuanku Imam, 
valorous warriors who sacrificed their lives for their country and whose 
death has not been avenged. 

Shall her son, with such blood in his veins, be afraid because the 
white men have guns, big guns, and repeating-rifles and dynamite 
bombs, fighting from afar? Why not lure them to the mountains 
and tackle them hand to hand, the unbelievers? 

"The killers of the weak and unprotected," continues the deserter, 
eye-witness of the horrors at Kampong Pulau Tengah in Korinchy. 
" Shall strong and able youths sit still and hush their voices and play 
girls' games when such things are going on? " 

Roostam 's eyes sparkle while they goad him: 

" I am not afraid of blood," he says slowly. 

"And blood is thirsting for blood," says his mother. 

"And the blood of the infidel opens the gates of Paradise to the 
faithful," says the fagir. 

Rai'ssa lifts her head, trembling, wishing to speak in her turn, but 
Roostam's mother sees the movement and shrieks in her face: 

" What art thou doing here, thou with the mark that brought bad 
luck to my son? Art thou not content with his bird, our bird, refusing 
to fight a Padang bird? Is it to deliver him now to Murei's evil- 
eyed gang that thou hast come hither, thou daughter of ill-repute? 
Out with thee!" 

She threatens to strike the girl, but Roostam jumps to his feet. 

" None of this! " he cries. 

" If thou stayest or goest where I can go with thee, I will give thee 
something that undoes the spell of all marks and signs," begs Raissa, 
pulling a ring from her finger. 

Roostam looks at her and the deserter says tauntingly : 

"Another game-cock that shows the white feather! " 

Roostam feels the sting and sits down again. 

" Don't gibe him," entreats Rai'ssa in despair. " It is my grand- 
mother's ring, a ring of virtue." 

"Can it confound the bloodhounds of the white men now on his track? 
Can it make him invisible?" asks the deserter, whose mysterious 
strength lies in the last-named accomplishment. " If not, what is the 
good of his staying here?" 

" It undoes all spells," Rai'ssa rejoins doggedly. 

" Keep thy ring! " yells the old woman. "Has he not enough sor- 
row by virtue of thy mark? Go! Go! " 

Roostam does not move and by this token Rai'ssa knows that all is 
over. She arises and goes, but returns and addresses him once more : 

"Thou wilt leave us and do dangerous things. I, the girl with 
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the mark, shall wait for thee here, trusting in the power of this ring 
on my finger, and pray that, if unhappily the spell comes to nought 
and thou fallest, male blood-relations may be near to wash thy corpse, 
and female blood-relations to strew flowers on thy grave." 

Then she steps out into the night, while the fagir again falls to 
praying: 

"On the hearts of His followers that are slain in the holy war, 
the most Exalted sits extended as on His throne. . . ." 

"Amin! Amin!" 

Raissa, full of anguish, has not gone far in the utter darkness which 
precedes dawn, when she is terrified by an apparition. Phantom- 
like, it stands upright near a projecting rock beside the road, shrouded 
in white, awe-inspiring, an image of the angel of death. She holds 
her breath in terror, but soon recognizes in that spectre Roostam's 
mammak, Haji Yusoof. Having left his house to pass the night in 
watching the trail which leads to the place where his nephew lies in 
hiding, he has donned for this occasion the white dress used by him 
and other fervent Moslemin in praying, the dress come down to them 
from the " white time " so called, the time of the Padri, whose uprising 
was an outcome of the doings of the Wahhabites, the purifiers of the 
faith. It seems but proper that Haji Yusoof should have chosen 
those garments for his watch has been a continuous communion 
with the Invisible Great Watcher in the Night. At the approach of 
day, between the dawn of the elephants and the dawn of man, he 
has composed himself to the regulation early morning prayer with its 
necessary gestures. So it is that Raissa sees him standing, ghost- 
like, in her path. Drawing near, she hears him, raising his voice 
to curse the infidels, the strivers against the behests of the Most 
Gracious, whom he invokes, for Roostam's sake, the true-believer being 
nearest to God when he treads down God's enemies. And, confus- 
ing the articles of Moslim faith with the traditions of Menangkabau, 
he prays on, imploring assistance and mercy for those who seek shelter 
with the Lord and refuge in the hadat, calling down destruction on 
the heads of the usurpers, who darken the lustre of the purified 
through consecration, of the elect of earth and heaven, set apart 
for highest honor by anointment and the sprinkling of water, all 
the fragrance of all flowers not equalling the fragrance of King 
Adityawarnan. . . . 

From the holy Quran he has wandered to the holy inscriptions on 
the stones of the holy graves at Batu Beragoong and Pagar Ruyong 
where the old Hindu rulers of the land lie buried. 

Raissa listens, glad to have a friend near her in the jungle, which 
is peopled at night with shetans, jinn and all kinds of evil sprites. It is 
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almost an hour now, the space of time required for the cooking of 
three allowances of rice, since she has left Roostam in the company 
of his mother and his wicked counsellors; and the dawn of man, the 
dawn proper, has already streaked the eastern sky with its delicate 
hues when Haji Yusoof notices her. 

He makes a movement which gives her courage to address him : 
" Roostam wants to fight the Company," she says. 
" Young men should do what old men think." 

"But " 

" Now leave me, for prayer is better than idle talk." 
Behind her, in a cattle-pen, Rai'ssa hears the little bells of the 
oxen that are getting up to their work and, alone with her grief, 
she turns away and takes the path to Matoor, to her mother's house. 



